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A BAD PENNY 


if STOPPED a night in Granby at a farm, 

And after supper we sat on the porch— 

The gray-haired lady of the house and I— 

And talked and talked. She told about her brother— 
I guess it eased her a little. This was the story: 


Born and brought up here, I suppose ’twas natural 
That we should be content to settle here 
In Granby, and live quiet humdrum lives 
Such as our folks had lived, and theirs before them. 
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All but Dave. Dave was the odd one of the family; 
Youngest by several years, and of us all 

The only boy. It’s likely he was spoiled 

There was that in him. . . . He’d a sickness too, 
When a year old, which put a curse on him 

Of bodily weakness never quite outgrown. 


He was forever to be gone somewhere 

That was his passion. Even as a child 

It was so with him. Usually, as soon 

As he had eaten his breakfast, he’d be off 
Gone for the day. We'd see no more of him 
Till supper-time. At first, mother was vexed 
At having him so long out of her sight, 

And where he went always a mystery. 

But she gave in—he had to have his way. 


Woodsmen would tell often of glimpsing him 
Plodding along alone amid the trees, 

Or sometimes seated on a fallen log 

Or a low stump, a-mooning at the sky. 
Always, though, he was back with us in time 
For supper, never offering to say 

Where it was he had passed so long a time; 
And we, because he didn’t, never asking. 


Dave was like that. When he was twenty-one 
He had a notion he’d like to visit Boston, 
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And pestered us until we let him go. 

He went; and wrote us that he had a job— 
Though just what kind of job he didn’t say— 
And rather liked the city. But the next 

Letter we had told he was tired of it, 

And coming home soon as they paid him off. 
And home he came—and glad enough to be here. 


“Boston’s too big a town—too many people— 

Too much noise. I want quiet....” But before 
A month had passed he had to go again. 

Burlington it was this time. There he stopped 
Several weeks—got restive, took a boat, 

Crossed Lake Champlain to Plattsburg in New York, 
And drifted south to Troy and Albany, 

And west as far as Syracuse—then wrote 

That he was homesick. So we sent him money, 

And he came home. “I was dead broke,” he said; 
“T would have starved to death. I’ve learned my lesson— 
Home is a pretty good place, after all. 

I’m back to stay.” But Dave was Dave, the same 
He had been from the first and always would be. 
Autumn came. “I can’t bear to see the birds 

Gone from the orchard. I must have the birds. 
What is there here now? There is nothing here— 
Nothing but bare fields and a sullen sky. 

I’m going where the birds are.” 


, 


“Gone again?’ 
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“But I'll be back . . . you know I always come 
Back to you. When the birds come back, I’ll come.” 


We heard from him in Jacksonville. ‘The South! 
Here it’s all summer, and the birds are here 
Everything’s here! I’m happy—this suits me. 
Here is my home from now on!” 

“We shall see 
He will be back,” we said. And sure enough, 
Early in spring we had a letter saying 
He had some symptoms of some sort of fever, 
And shouldn’t wonder if he’d best come home. 
Father got angry then—‘“‘I’ll let him know, 
If he comes back this time, he’ll have to work.”’ 
“He’s not unwilling to work—he never was 
What you would call a shirker,”” mother defended. 


Almost his first words were, “ Well, here I am, 
Like a bad penny. I’ve come back to you 
Bad pennies will persist in coming back.” 


He laughed at the conceit, and we laughed with him. 
““We’re glad to have you back, bad penny or nc 
Stay awhile, won’t you?” 

“Stay? Of course I’ll stay! 
After what I’ve been through. . . . I’ve had a plenty! 
It’s not so much fun as you might suppose 
Knocking about. It’s anything but fun. 
Home is the only place for anybody!” 
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“You wrote something 


About a fever. . . . 


“T’d have died of it.” 


“What sort of fever was it?” 
““Homesickness.” 


I do believe the boy did all he could 

To help that summer. - It was a hard time— 
Father wasn’t well, and could do very little, 
Which made it necessary for us girls 

To go into the fields. There was a drought 
Which lasted two long months, and we despaired 
Of crops for winter, and feared forest fires. 

Part of our land had been burned over once. 


Dave—it was almost pitiful to watch! 

He had no right to get behind a plow— 

I could have done a better job myself! 
Swinging a scythe he was a sight to smile at. 
He bungled everything. “I just can’t seem 
To get the hang of it,” he’d say. He just 
Hadn’t the farmer in him, that was all. 


He liked it better to take a book and cross 

The lower meadow to where the river ran, 

And where there was a grove of sycamores 

Under which he would sprawl the whole day long, 
Half the time reading, half the time asleep. 
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Summer passed . . . and he saw the trees all bare, 
The fields all fallow; and he said, “‘ Well, folks, 
I’ve an idea I’ve got to go again. . . . 

A Vermont winter—the mere thought of it 

Gives me the shivers! I’ve no business here 

After the birds are gone.” 


““But—you'll be back?” 


It was some time before we heard from him: 
And then a letter came from—was it Tampa?— 
Some such a name—saying he had a chance 
To cross to Cuba, and he guessed he’d go. 


We had no further news for many weeks. 

Then a brief message from a queer-named place, 
Saying at last he had found his heart’s desire, 
And didn’t think of coming north again, 

Ever. 


That winter father passed away— 
We buried him. And then Jane left us—married 
A neighbor-farmer. Beatrice took up 
With a man lately come from down Stowe way, 
And betwixt them they bought a little farm 
On Pike’s Hill, and went there to live. That left 
Dorothy and myself at home—us two 
With mother; and we hired a man to take 
Charge of the place, and things went well enough. 
So the months passed. 
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One day, early in April, 
Who should drop in on us but—Dave! Grown thinner, 
Grown gaunt almost, and almost aged-looking— 
Not the old Dave. And still he’d scarcely changed— 
Only his look had changed. “Well, here I am; 
Here’s the bad penny! That was a bright thought 
I had, to call myself that, wasn’t it? 
You can’t get rid of me; there’s no use trying.” 


And then he laughed, as always when he said it. 

This time, however, we refrained from joining. 

Something about him . . . he was twenty-six, 

And the hair above his ears was iron-grey. 

He brought—of all things, what would you say he’d 
brought? 

He brought a wife—a tiny slip of a girl; 

Some one he’d met, he told us, in Havana, 

And gone with for a time, and finally married. 

He called her Bertha, and she worshiped him. 


We tried to make him talk—’twas natural 

We’d be some curious about the girl, 

She being his and he ours, so to speak;— 

But he’d say nothing—only that he loved her, 
Which he might just as well have left unsaid. 

He wouldn’t even tell us what her age was . . 
“What does it matter?” he’d come back at us; 
“You know her name, and know that she’s my wife. 
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That’s enough, isn’t it?” 


The girl was shy 
Somehow she seemed always to be afraid— 
Suspicious of us. We did what we could, 
But Dave was sufficient for her. 

“It’s as well,” 

We said, “that he is married. He’ll have that 
To hold him. He won’t feel so free to stray, 
He can’t be gallivanting—up and off 
Whenever the notion strikes him—with a family.” 


It was quite pitiful—the way the child 

Tried to conceal her state. And of us all, 

Not one had courage to broach the subject to her, 
Not even mother. ‘When she looks at me— 

So like a frightened deer—I have a feeling 

That all the time she is in mortal dread 

Of being asked about it. . . . With her eyes 

She begs us not to speak of it to her.” 


We had grave fears: “She is so young, so small 
It will go hard with her.” Poor little girl! 

She was a thing to pity those last months. 

Dave would not let her out of his sight a minute. 
He took her driving; and more times than one 
Carried her in his arms across the meadow 

To where he used to pass so many hours. 

And he would sit propped up against a tree, 
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And she lie with her dark head in his lap. 
It made me want to cry to see them so. 


I think he knew he wouldn’t have her long— 

I caught him looking at her once or twice. 

But I shall cry now if I think of it— 

I’ve tried so hard to forget that look in his eyes. 
“*She’ll not go through with it,” we told each other; 
And when the time came I just couldn’t stand it, 
But rushed out of the house, and shut myself 

Into the lower barn, and shivered there 

Until I saw the doctor drive away. 


Dave bore it calmly; or at least he kept 

His feelings to himself. It wasn’t his way 

To take on over things. He shed no tears, 

But there were times—hours we knew nothing of. 
He took to staying up till after midnight, 
Begging us to sit with him and keep talking; 

We all got haggard-faced from lack of sleep. 


Things went on much as ever. Dave took hold 
Better than I had thought he ever could. 

He did the haying almost by himself, 

Cut all the corn and saw it to the silo, 

And dug potatoes till it seemed his back 

Would forget how to straighten up again; 

Then took an axe, and put in two whole weeks 
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In the wood-lot; put in two more hauling down 
What he had split and sawed, and still another 
Stacking it in the shed, which it filled full. 

We were amazed. It seemed he couldn’t find 
Enough to do. In the first gray of dawn 

He was up and at it—something. And as long 
As it was light enough to see his hand 

Before his face, he held himself to toil. 

Perhaps he would have gone mad if he hadn’t. 


Summer gave place to autumn. And one night 
Something—some impulse—got me out of bed 
To go to the window. There was a full moon, 
And by its light, looking across the lawn 

And toward the orchard, I made out a form 
Bending above the white stone there. I sat 
And watched; and presently the form unbent, 
And what I would have called an old, old man 


Came plodding toward the house. . . . And in the morning 


Dave said at breakfast, “Well, I think I’ve done 
All I can do now . . . everything is set 

For the long winter—and I’ve got to go. 

The birds are going—yesterday I saw 

A great flock of them sailing away aloft. 

But this, I promise you, is my last fling 

When I come back I shall come back to stay.” 
“When will you come back?” 


“In the spring,” he said; 
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*“‘T shall! be here before the robins are.”’ 


He made the rounds with his familiar “So long!” 
And I recall Jane’s saying to me, the time 

She stopped by on her way home from the village, 
“It seemed so natural to be seeing him go, 

I scarce could bring myself to say good-bye, 
Knowing that he’ll be back again so soon.” 


Which seemed to end the story. But I guessed 
There was more left to tell, so prompted gently, 
“He came back, I suppose, and settled down?” 


“He came back—yes,” she answered; “‘came to stay. 
In the spring too, just as he said he would. 

We didn’t see him, but we know he came. 

We know he never went away again. .. . 

That’s all there is to tell.” 


I wondered why 
Her voice should tremble so at such an ending! 
Paul C. Tewkesbury 
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THE KING OF SPAIN 


If you would know why men dread nonchalance 
When nonchalance leans back upon the chair 
Of thought, and orders motives and renowns 

To pass, disrobed and soiled, before its stare; 
And why men are not fearful when the words 
Of earthly spontaneity insist 

Upon the same exposure, you must hea 


The story of the King of Spain’s black tryst. 


The King was middle-aged, and life had pressed 
Its joking, deep, confused experiments 
Upon his face, and had been half repelled 
By shining, quickly said presentiments 
Within his eyes and from his wary lips. 

His face was dark, and like an endlessly 
Half morbid tour-de-force, since he believex 
That meditation and finesse should b¢ 
United in a lunge against decay. 

To all his men and women he became 

A masterful enigma, somehow raised 

Above their customary love and blame. 

He gave them boredom, pity, and contempt 
In such a quick succession that they knelt 
In fine bewilderment, and then returned 
Less confidently to their greed and stealth. 
When men were dull sincere idealists, 
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His pleasantries pretended to agree, 

And when their egotism snarled and leered 
He fed them poison imperceptibly— 

A poison wrought of promises and jibes 
That made each malice indolent and slim, 
Or caused its sword to strike impatiently 
Against his heart forever taut and grim. 
He laughed at women, and regarded them 
As trumpets into which his vanity 

Blew lyrics of completion and despair, 
With intervals of bored profanitv. 

But when he met a woman with a mind 
Of freshly seething images and hues, 

He treated her with delicate reserve, 

As though she had incredible bright news. 


One night within his garden’s trickery, 

Where candid breezes twitted leaf and bloom 
Impalpably and with erratic grace, 

He looked upon the metal hint of doom. 

The woman at his side was like a form 

Of light and fragrance desperately wrought 

Into a semblance of slow-breathing flesh, 

With line and substance barely traced and caught. 
Her black hair found a whiteness in the night, 
Her eyes held earth and mysticism pressed 

Into a lightly indecisive blue, 

Her lips were whims whose words could not be guessed— 
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Almost intangible, and straight, and small. 

Her skin was like a scarf dropped in a fight 
Between the night and star-light, and her young 
Unmoving body bore it, close and slight. 








Observing every part of her, the King | 
Felt for the first time like an armless knave 
Who longed to touch her and regain his limbs 

But feared that he would find himself a slave. 

He said: “My cynicism dies before 

The scarcely plausible suspended guise 
With which your slender form convinces me | 
That you are not a twinkling wisp of lies! 

Within the heart of any libertine 

A ghostly lad resents his furtive death, 

And now I ask you to award him one 

Imaginative hour of depth and breath. 

For laughter, weeping, and the intellect, 
Swept close within your form no longer seem 
To be unfriendly and implacable, 

But find your bosom in an even dream.” 


She looked upon the trees and at the sky 

As though they were a distant and a near 
Betrayal and denial of her mood, 
Disturbing her to preludes made of fear. 

She said: “Behind the shrubbery that lines 
This walk six men are waiting for the end 
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Of your bombastic, oddly humble words, 

And when I signal to them they will rend 

The artifice and venom of your heart. 

Your stilted poetry and wilted lust, 

They come together in a compromise 

And bring distinction to your self-disgust. 

Oh, you would like to think that all you see 
Of me is but a sleight-of-hand affair 

Made by the moon—yes, both your arms and lips 
Are weary of the flesh, and they would dare 
The novelty of raping spirit-forms. 

You sat beside my sister underneath 

This tree, and swore that she was like a wraith 
Of thought and feeling holding up a wreath 
Of star-light—scarcely strong enough to hold 
The heavy light—while she became the clue 
That saved you from a gross reality. 

She died because her memory of you 

Grew tall and starved within the empty prose 
Of lonely mornings and less artful men. 

My hatred for you is the miracle 

With which I keep her face intact, and when 
My signal now brings on your death, perhaps 
Her own defrauded lips will fall apart, 

And she will stand here, waiting to restore 
The maimed and frosty gamester of your heart!” 


The King, who had been listening to her 
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With envy and regret pressed by a smile 
To one still wrestle on his face, replied 

In his accustomed, softly balanced style: 
“The moon-glow, shift of leaves, and odors like 
The fainting consolation made by night 
To heal innumerable wounds, they turned 
Your sister’s body to an urgent, light 
Retreat from lust, and jealousy, and fear. 
Her sex was purified, frail, and unreal, 
And when she leaned upon me I became 
All perilously downcast, and could feel 
Intense apologies for all the haste 

And crudeness ever known to earthly touch. 
But on the next day, when she stood within 

The studied meanness of my court, with much 
Inconsequential rouge upon her face, 

With eyes securely veiled and satisfied, 

And all her speech unfruitful and demure, 

I knew then that her heart and mind had lied. 

You also were transfigured and aroused 

Within this garden’s verse of light and sound, 

Until my words revived your hates and plans, 

And pressed your feet once more upon the ground. 

But you, unlike your sister, have a soul, 

And you were not a magic accident 

Born from the breath of night against your heart. 

You will be forced to leave your small intent 

And make your peace with moonlight on the trees. 
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Your plot was known to me, and yet I came 
To watch the gamble of your wakened soul 
With dark persuaders made of hate and blame.” 


Her pierced and insubstantial face revealed 
Swift-moving shades of liking and despair, 
Whose struggle seemed to rise into her hands 
That rested on the blackness of her hair. 
And then, without a word, she caught his arm 
And walked beside him down the moon-stripped path, 
While six men cursed and wondered as they crouched 
And waited for the signal of her wrath. 

Maxwell Bodenheim 
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THE LITTLE QUEEN’S SLEEP 


Where is the little queen Amaranthene 
Who wore singing dreams 
Like pearls in her hair? 
Where, where and where? 


Where are the feet that once were so fleet 
To kick off the royal shoes 
And run bare on the lawn? 
Gone, gone and gone. 


What’s become of the brownies, the droll clumsy 
Who followed our queen 
Wherever she led? 
Fled, fled and fled. 


A silence keeps since the little queen sleeps. 
No rose makes a sound of blooming; 
Still is the lark, and the days are dark, 
For the sun has forgotten his grooming. 


Even the great moths hide at the dusking-tid: 
While baby queen 
Amaranthene 
Sleeps a sleep 
Deep and deep. 











I wet my feet in the river 
And it’s here I must stay, 
Close to my door-stone, 
Forever and a day— 

So they say. 


All day and all day 

I watched my da’s sheep, 
Helped them with their lambing, 
Huddled them to sleep. 


And all day and all day 

I watched the three cows, 
Coaxed their lazy udders, 
Turned them out to browse. 


But my thoughts were wild ducks 
And off they would fly 

Over the bog 

To the scruff of the sky. 


And my wild-duck thoughts 
Beat their windy wings, 
Though my body bided here 
Minding other things. 


There fell a day in April; 
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My ducks swarmed the sky | 
Destroyed I was with milking cows, 

And wished I could die, 

Or their dugs go dry. 


And then—came the beat 

Of hoofs upon the turf, 

Skeltering hoofs that mounted 
Like pounding surf; 


And out through the furz: 

A horse plunged by, 

Flinging in the ditch 
Something to die, 

Something strange to die. 


God help me, he was proud t: 
A rider of the world, 

The whisht of death upon hi 
His hair bright-curled 

The jewel of the world. 


He was flung there to dis 

But my arms made his bed 
My breath breathed him bac! 
From the shiftless dead 


You'll die, and I’ll die, 
But he die?—Never! 
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He’ll laugh and ride and kiss 


For always and forever. 


Too soon it was I cured him. 

He stood up like a tree, 

His curling locks were bright as brass, 
His breast the height of me. 


All day and all day 

He helped me tend the sheep, 
Taught me April’s ways, 

Her tryst to keep. 


And all night and all night 
We counted the stars. 

Oh, I wouldn’t trade my lot, 
For all its scars 

And its pasture bars! 


I grudged an hour’s sleeping— 

His saddle would speak, 

And time would come he’d gallop off, 
God’s breath upon his cheek. 


And he went so— 

In a splendor of hoofs 
That sped like arrows 
Through the skyey roofs. 
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A moon of April 

Drew him from sight, 
Left me shut of laughter 
In a blur of night. 


All day and all day 

I watch my da’s sheep. 

But things are not the same now 
I’ve something to keep. 


And all night and all night 
I think of my dear— 


And warm as a tear. 


When Winter tramps the hillsid 
In boots of snow, 
And shouts down the world-way 


His rough hallo, 


I'll not be smited with his fist 
Nor think him over-strong 
Oh, I'll be taking stitches 

A fairy-foot long, 

And humming a song. 


Oh, I shall be a-borning 

My own white lamb. 

I'll never let him miss his siré 
So close will be his dam. 
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And when my lad is come a man 
T’ll tell him of his sire, 
I’ll bid him leave the barley field, 
The cows in the byre, 


And go where my wild ducks 
Fly past the hill, 

Leading the way 

As wild ducks will. 


And he shall know his sire 

By his own glad grace. 

I’ll have no son, I’m telling you, 
Without his father’s face. 


He’ll say, “ You’re my da, 
And it’s I am your lad. 
My mother sent me back to you— 


I’m everything she had.” 


Oh, I wet my feet in the river, 
And it’s here I must stay, 
Close to my door-stone 
Foralways and a day— 

So they say, 

So they say. 


Louise Ayres Garnett 
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FOOLS 


She was a Magyar. 

Neither Slav nor Croatian, but 

A blonde Magyar 

Who should have been a brunette 
And yet was blonde. 


Ten centuries previous a delicate Chinese princess 

Had imperiously ordered her trembling palanquin-bearers 
Through the Great Wall, 

Offering herself a ransom 

For the sack of her beloved city; 

Sloe eyes smiling up graciously 

At the huge, horrible, repulsive, bearded Tartar chieftain. 
An ancestry giving this blonde Magyar 

A strange mingling of resilient force and shy reticence. 
Wide-set imperial orbs, 

Through a millenium’s experience schooled to veil 

Their primitive passion. 


Ox muscles 

Of feline litheness, 

Rippling joyously 

From the sheer joy of clean living. 

On the silky texture of her arm 

A blackening, delightful, unwomanly growth 
By courtesy called down. 
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Broad hips, 

Meant for the cradling of many broad-backed babies. 
Full breasts, 

Firm breasts, 

Unconfined and unashamed breasts, 

Boldly modest; 

Suggesting vitality inexhaustible. 


He was only a soda clerk in a corner drug-store in Brooklyn. 

Nought but a dreamer— 

A poor devil of a dreamer— 

With an air of being lost in the night world; 

Smiling the queer little permanent inscrutable half-smile 
of those who dream 

Certain secret, indefinite, indestructible dreams. 

Smooth-shaven, pale-skinned, soft-spoken. 


There was less muscle in his whole body 

Than in one sinewy forearm of this blonde Magyar. 
A weakling, 

Whose parents had been weaklings before him; 

His salary scarcely sufficient to support the pair, 
To say nothing of the inevitable children. 


But they never thought of that when renting a bungalow 
in the suburbs 

Furnished on the installment plan. 

Cynics would sneer at them for being 

“Fools, 
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Mad fools.” 
Yet . . . divine fools .. . 
Divinely mad. 
Sundown Slim 


ONE TIME AT SALEM 


She said the moon was not so far 
As people thought it, 

That every night she raised her hand 
Up high and caught it. 


She said that she could make a moon 
And some folks knew it, 

And if they didn’t mend their ways 
She’d up and do it. 





Then hills would flame, and seas be filled 
With boiling water, } 
And not a sire nor son would live, 
Nor dame nor daughter. 


They said it wasn’t in her power, 
And thought to spurn her— 
But if they did not fear she might, 
Why did they burn her? 
Louise Webster 
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THE MORMON TRAIL 
Elder Saul’s S.ory 
I 


On Cummorah Hill 

The angel of the Lord 
Flashed at Joseph Smith 
His flaming sword. 


Nigh Cummorah Hill 

Joseph found 

The Lost Tribe’s golden plates 
Hidden in the ground. 

He found the golden plates 
With their Revelation pages, 
And the angel bade him read 
The mysteries of the ages. 


I 
Baptist was I— 
My father, Gospel George, 
Tramped without shoes 
The snows of Valley Forge. 
He prayed—and he swore, 
But I gave up kin and kith, 
As the Angel Nephi bade, 
To follow Prophet Smith! 


When the Gentiles rose 
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The saints to destroy; 

When our Prophet’s blood stained 
The earth of Illinois, 

Then Angel Nephi said, 
“Anoint Brigham Young.” 

And we said, “‘ Yea,” 

For he had a prophet’s tongue; 
He had the will of Moses 

And the heart of a lion. 

And the Lord said to him, 
“Lead the Saints west to Zion!”’ 


We came to deep rivers 
They wouldn’t roll back! 
We met the Philistines 
God let them attack! 

We suffefed famine, 

But no manna came; 

Yet over the plains 
Moved our pillar of flame: 
"Twas Prophet Joseph Smith 
His flesh they might slay, 
But his spirit blazed 

Our wilderness way. 


Ill 
By the North Platte River 
We prayed and cried, 
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Daniel Henderson 


For with plague and hunger 
Weak folk died. 

Among the cactus, 

Amid the wild sage, 

The mounds of our dead 
Marked our pilgrimage. 


A new plague rose 

In our desert tramp— 
Rattlesnakes swarmed 
Where we made our camp. 
They stung the horses, 
They poisoned cattle, 
Where we laid our heads 
Came the viper’s rattle! 
“Fight them with flame,” 
Said Brigham Young, 
And we were delivered 
From the adder’s tongue! 


IV 


Like a thief in the night— 
Not a grass-blade stirred— 
The wolfish Sioux 

Entered our herd. 

We woke to the bellow 
And rush of cattle. 

We mounted, we went 
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As Gideon to battle. 


In a thundering race 
That endured till morn 
We tamed the cyclone 
Of hoof and horn! 

We turned the herd 
With rifle fame, 

And once as I fired 
The vision came: 
The Prophet rode 

To help us smite 

The skull of the thieving 
Midianite! 


We were sorely spent, 

We were wounded or gored, 
But the red morning rang 
With our praise to the Lord! 


Vv 


When we climbed from the prairi 
Children ran 

And plucked gay flowers 

For the grim caravan. 

Under blue mountains 

Capped with snows 

They plucked monk’s-hood 
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And the evening primrose. 
All the hunger 

And fright and pain 

Of our pilgrimage 

On the endless plain, 

The young forgot 

In the green hill-lands 

As they clutched shy ferns 
In their little moist hands. 


We had come to Canaan— 
Yet it didn’t seem 

The Paradise 

Of the wanderers’ dream! 
Our eyes were blind 

To the hills of grace, 

But our Captain said: 
“This is the place. 

Here ends our warfare: 
Here end our woes. 

We will make the desert 
Blossom as the rose!” 


And then we saw 
The lilies quiver 
In the golden sun 
By Fordan River! 
Daniel Henderson 
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COMMENT 
THE IMPOSSIBLI 


“T HAVE three sons, and I tell them that the only thing 

worth doing is the impossible”—so, in a private talk 
with a friend, said Elmer Ambrose Sperry, inventor of the 
gyro-compass, the billion-and-a-half-candle-power search 
light, the aeroplane-stabilizer, and a long list of other 


1 


impossibles which have eased the lot of man and widened 
the bounds of knowledge during the past thirty years. 

By way of further inquiry into the impossibles of science, 
I went to the Middle-West Power Conference and listened 
to miracle stories in the midst of a hallful of men who are 
making the next age. I was absorbed not only in their 
wonder-tales, but in watching their faces. Young or old, 
the motive power that moved their machines was there. 
They were faces of men who do not stop for obstacles, who 
laugh at doubt, who make the hard earth-elements, the 
mysterious ether-currents, serve the ir immediate purposes 
These minds set other minds and hands working to create 
vast and ponderous furnaces, generators, dynamos, whose 
every tiniest part must be as adroitly shaped and tempered 
as the mainspring of a watch. 

And slipping out of the crowded hall, I wandered 
through aisle after aisle of these magnificent certitudes 
aisle after aisle of intricate devices which were impossible a 
generation, or even a decade, age Each device was pre 
sented, no doubt with absolute truth, as a marvel of eff 








The Impossible 


ciency, and each face behind the device was aglow with 
conviction. Here was the Bethlehem Pulverizer, which 
reduces coal to the fineness of talcum powder for the great 
furnaces under the boilers; and near it was an Automatic- 
cleaning Underfeed Stoker which persistently gorges fiery 
mouths. Here were Ball-bearing Countershaft Hangers 
which “carry severe loads at high speed,” a small detail of 
factory operation. Here was a new alloy of metals which 
“serves where stress and corrosion attack,” and farther on 
an “‘armor-clad switch-gear” which effectively resists 
intense electrical strain. And this Eclipse Steam Trap 
has an instantaneous action—‘“‘the valve is either wide 
open or tight shut, and never cracked on the seat.” 
(Would that the human brain would snap open or shut 
like that!) And here at last, after hundreds of such 
details, were models of the mighty and fearsome turbines, 
which, enthroned at the Crawford Avenue or the Columbia 
Power Station, light each a million mazda lamps. 

The thrill of these triumphs seized and possessed me. I 
sympathized with the feeling of conviction in these faces 
and the forward look of dream in these eyes. I sym- 
pathized with the commanding tone of their literature— 
the advertising leaflets which I picked up from stall to 
stall, each so sure of its particular advance over all pre- 
vious devices of its kind. I sympathized with the kind of 
creative imagination which searches out and deals with 
mathematical absolutes instead of metaphysical and 
spiritual uncertainties; which does not pause to question 
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the universe, but pushes forward t¢ 
ground gained out of the infinite spa 
were the modern adventurers; here w 
are building their dreams, stee! on st 
wave, while the rest of us stand by w 
deprecatory comments, accepting th 


course and complaining of any imperf 
of any accident of darkness in the light 
Two questions occurred to me as m) 


this broad phalanx of the modern 
First, what are the poets doing to ma 
what are they doing to record it? 
The first question no one can ansv 
until the future weighs in its balan 


our time. I am one of those enthu 


} 


the poetry of our epoch and country 


place in the ultimate record; but e 
enough to predict that it will stan 
science, which is piling up prodigiox 
and experiment with such amazing 
ness. Of course every work of 
chanics or the arts or any other rea 
an impossible until it is done. How 
be credited to our poets? Perhaps a f 
have done much, they will be ren 
Shakespearean audacity and richnes 
parallel the achievements of discover 


To the second question one must answer 
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doing very little to put on record these achievements. 
Formerly it was the poet’s chief business to sing the deeds 
of his lord and other contemporary heroes. The bard was 
a necessary part of every great overlord’s retinue, for only 
through song could the man of power hope that his deeds 
of derring-do would be remembered. Today the overlord 
is the multimillionaire industrialist, and the heroes are the 
scientific adventurers who war with elements and earth 
forces, and stake out new claims for knowledge in the vast 
unknown beyond us. And it must be admitted that the 
poets—most of them—are hardly even interested. They 
go on telling about their own little individual and neigh- 
borly affairs, and shut their eyes to the changing world; or 
if they open them, it is usually in fear and trembling over 
the rush and crush of marvels which they behold. Their 
once familiar little planet is getting out of hand, beyond 
their control, and tobogganing madly down to the demni- 
tion-bowbows. And so most of them turn away again, or 
Mr. Eliot cries warning in The Waste Land, Karel Capek 
in R. U. R., and George Kaiser in Gas. 

There are comedies and tragedies, lyrics and epics in the 
sweep of modern science, and in its making-over of the 
industrial world, for the poet who can feel order and direc- 
tion through all the seeming chaos, and can hear the song 
through the noise. As a stimulant to an imagination so 
inspired, a friend of Porrry recently offered a prize 
for a poem interpreting modern science or industry, but as 
yet the entries have been few and inadequate. H. M. 
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REVIEWS 
NEIHARDT’S EPIC 


The Song of the Indian Wars, by John G. Neihardt. Mac 
millan Co. 

Had Mr. Neihardt, previous to this third book in his 
Epic Cycle of the West, written amazing, enduring enough 
heroic couplets, few would have criticized his medium. A 
boy of twelve, to whom I showed The Song of the Indian 
Wars, looked at it wistfully and said, “Gee, it’s too bad it’s 
poetry!’’ And the general critical attitude toward Mr. 
Neihardt has been, “‘too bad he writes in rhymed pen- 
tameters.” I shared the feeling: it was uppermost as | 
delved into the dramatic matter of his Song, and yet time 
after time I forgot it as the vividness of the terrific com- 
bats, the spectacular endurances and courage of the white 
men battling against the Indians excited my dormant 
pioneer blood. I discovered, to my hot surprise, that the 
drama had carried me over the rhymes as if, in the agita 


tions of lowering a boat from a wreck, I had forgotten to 
notice the thunderous crash of the waves. For there does 
come a point in sustained crises when the 1 rrent 
imminent danger signals are disregarded in the zest for 


life. “‘Now this,” I said to myself, “is wrong: I don’t like 
rhymed pentameters; they are artificial, they halt the 
movement, they carry over from an old passing era, they 
are not of our life, our time.”” But I was obli 
that through the high meinents they had he 
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quite magnificently, and had fallen into disrepute only 
where the lagging steps betrayed the conscientious his- 
torian obsessed with desire to write epic poetry. 

I have certain quarrels on minor points: the use of "twas, 
"twere, alas, aye, etc., for which this poet has been sorrow- 
fully reproached before; the lack of feminine endings 
which, rhymed, would have given variety and animation; 
the very rare use of the trochee for the iamb in search for 
musical relief and emphasis; the lack of an occasional 
illegal dactylic foot for suppleness; the use of the French 
word coup; the heading of the first part, The Sowing of the 
Dragon. Rhyme indubitably holds back the story, the 
machinery of it is evident in lines not important in them- 
selves completing the couplets. If only the author had 
fallen by sectional moments into blank verse he would have 
gained brevity, lost nothing of accuracy or music; and 
when at the Council with the white men, Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail and Man-Afraid spoke, I longed to hear the 
forceful rhythms of free verse carry their pungent words. 

Why head a portion of this narrative, indigenous to our 
own soil, with a title taken from the Greek? Could not a 
symbol have been found, in what American tradition we 
have, equally expressive of the fertility of hatred, and more 
country-colorful, country-suggestive? The intrinsic value 
of it would have been a decoration in keeping with the 
theme, and surely the richness of material precludes a 
negative reply. Mr. Neihardt may reasonably say that in 
the great wave of Aryan migration of which these Indian 
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wars are only an incidental adventure, we are cousin to the 
Greeks, and in a sense it is so; but with a motif of the 
“mood of race-courage” in those Americans who fought 
advance into the West, it seems to me subtly out of key to 
drag in the “Cadmian breed”’ and its instant mental pro- 
pulsion of Olympus and a prehistoric epoch. 

As unfailingly as one climax moved me, the opening of 
the following part wearied me, partly because of the fatal 
“picking up” necessary to the continuance of the same 
rhythm and rhyme-scheme, partly because the story 
involves a sequence of many men in series of events rather 
than a few carried through to the end; and here the ques- 
tion arises, whether in presenting heroic material, matter 
of history, the poet must stick to the order of facts or 
present the essential element of truth in a guise best 
adapted to the ear of eternity. The Song of Hugh Glass and 
The Song of Three Friends are both better constructed, 
more fused and unified, than the present book. 

The concrete details are excellent, Mr. Neihardt’s 
knowledge of the country of the “Sioux, Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes, Commanches, Kiowas and Crows’”’ so exact that I 
looked for a map; his feeling for words has advanced a long 
way beyond the mere vehicles that they were in his early 
lyrics; the sharp phrase is not too rare, such as 


Day arose a spear-length high 
A hill-top wagged a sudden beard of light 
Immediately shorn. 
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Like chunks of meat 
Flung bloody to a pack, raw words were said. 
Men passed the grisly gossip, whispering 
As though doomed flesh were putting on the ghost. 

But it is scarcely a book for quoting. Its value lies in 
the long sweep, in the moving caravan of bloody episodes 
that crossed by Powder River, Little Horn and Fort Phil 
Kearney. The shouts of battle dwindle in the last to the 
lamenting ““Hey—hey-hey!” of Indian defeat and sorrow, 
and down the vital stream of pride in conquest floats the 
dark leaf of shame. In spite of flaws, in spite of my 
acknowledged prejudices, my sometime wearying, this is a 
book of power and worth. Mr. Neihardt is a poet with 
steel in him; and in his cyclic effort, still unfinished, he 
owns the nerves and sinews of his undaunted scouts 
although the weapon of his verse is single. 

Berenice Van Slyke 


A LIGHT-STEPPING CARAVAN 


Caravan, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

It is five years since a book has appeared from Mr. 
Bynner’s hand, though its audience was waiting and its 
reception assured. Caravan brings to mind a vision of 
huge stately slow-stepping camels bound for a distant city 
in the sands, bearing rich treasure. All in all many a 
reader will find the title somewhat inept, as Mr. Bynner’s 
poems seem rather like a flight of moths and butterflies, 
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bound nowhere in particular, carrying only the burden of 
their own wings. But titles are at best compromises, and 
whatever Mr. Bynner has to say he says with such ease 
and simplicity, with such a sure light touch, that should he 
choose to call his volume Steam Engine the reader would 
not be daunted by it, nor expect to find anything more 
brutally ruthless than the jolly little wasps we grew to 
admire in Pins for Wings. 

Fine as it is, his poetry seems to be but a by product 
of a life chiefly spent in living, in making contacts, in shar 
ing his wisdom and giving his inspiration. He has done 
as he advises in 4 Word to the Wise: 

Give hand or heart, give body or mind, 
Give it and never look behin 
Give it and never look ahea 
Lest you be salty, lest you t 


The book is rich in echoes of human relationships. Poems 


are inspired by or dedicated to numerous friends. Of the 
best in this genre are Donald Evans, written about the 
tragic death of that poet which is treated with ironic 
gentleness: 
It is not hushed like other deaths, nor grin 
Nor tragic, nor heroic news, 


But more as if we had not notic 
Go by on lightly squeaking sh 


And down the coffins of the ra 
Tiptoe and stumble till he found his owr 
Then clear his throat and decorate his face 
With the consummate silence of 
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And D. H. Lawrence’s raging discontent is treated thus: 


You would lengthen your finger-nails and your teeth 
To mangle these women, these people 

be stripped of the skin that cumbers you, 
Give n over from the bondage of mz anhood. 


Night cannot last forever as a lordly hiiien 

But must let in, finally, pointed barbs of light 
To prick the hinge of a neck 

Between what you are and what you would be— 
Whether you are a man wishing to be an animal, 
Or an animal wishing to be a man. 


Two poems in the book are in Mr. Bynner’s finest mood. 
The longer of these, Epithalamium and Elegy, appeared in 


Poetry last October; the other we reprint in full: 


O hunted Huntress, up the shore 
Springs a w hite fawn for your dart, 

And after you a night-black boar 

Closes in upon your heart! 

But keep your undeviating eyes 

Upon that bright escaping head; 

Aim incessantly where he flies, 

Follow where those wild feet have fled. 
Though you are mortally beset, 

Toward the black boar never glance. 

Be but swift, and so forget 

That a bow is no deliverance, 

That barbs are slender and would bend 
In so uncouth and thick a pelt, 

That he would seize you and would rend 
The very hand with which you dealt. 
Look toward the fawn, the flashing white, 
Hope not to flee but to pursue, 

Before the onset of the night— 

Before the fawn shall blacken too. 
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This is Mr. Bynner’s old familiar magic, of which we 
cannot have too much. Broken Circle, with its delicate 
picture of moonlit waters, is of the same kind. 

The closing poem, which seems to furnish the title, is 
called 4 Caravan from China: 

I went away a western mar 
But I am coming back in 
Coming with wisdom in my | 


Slowly, slowly over the sand 


This critic cannot see that the present volume betrays 
any new wisdom; rather it expresses Mr. Bynner’s old 


wisdom, that of loving life and people, of championing 
arduous causes, of accepting death and love gracefully, 
giving his treasure abundantly. It lacks some of the 





puckish quips that we have so greatly enjoyed in other 
books. It is a trifle less light-hearted and humorous, and 
that is perhaps a pity, for no poet of our times can jest 
more lightly and sting more gently than Witter Bynner. 
Mavicrie Allen Seif 
RAPTURI 

Poems, by Mabel Simpson. Harold Vina 

Miss Simpson’s first book is significant beyond those of 
most young poets because of a delicate beauty and in 
dividuality in both her spiritual motive and her style. 
The quality of this poet’s emotion is so strong, so secure, 
that it dispels the superficial and cloudy complexities of 


life like wind blowing away fog; and the quality of her 
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Rapture 


language is of a passionate simplicity. Her poems are 
devout revelations of such things as only the most sensitive 
poet might feel the need of revealing. They are wind and 
water and trees as if for the first time seen. Here is Body: 

My body is only lent to me, 

I carry it with me tenderly. 

I have given it sleep, I have given it sky, 

So it will not be afraid to die. 


I have taught it how to lie so still 
It can hear the heartbeats of the hill. 


I have given it every gentle care, 

I have washed its hands, I have brushed its hair; 
And I think when it goes down with earth 
Something beautiful will have birth 


A bit of grass, or a willow tree. 
My body is only lent to me. 


Lyricism of such clarity and grace is surely the outcome 
of some rare and profound excitement; perhaps even of 
that extreme experience, the rapture of fulfilled faith. One 
senses this particularly in the poems on mystical themes, 
which may at first tempt some people to compare, and 
perhaps to classify, Miss Simpson’s work with certain 
poems of Emily Dickinson, and the Renascence of Miss 
Edna Millay. But Miss Simpson’s spiritual intuitions 
have found as yet slighter and more reticent expression 
than with either of these. They are very simple emo- 
tional flashes from a mind less intellectual than the 
philosophic Emily and less dramatic than Miss Millay. 
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To be sure, Miss Simpson’s first volume is not flawless. 
Some of her poems seem to be ineffective repetitions of 
others. The overtone of one poem is sometimes too 
baldly the melody of the next; and such an idealized and 
purified vocabulary as she has developed is always in 
danger of becoming formalized and inflexible. Neverthe- 
less, she is one of the very few women lyricists I can recall 
who have nowhere descended into the trivial and pretty. 
Her themes are always lofty and her thought moving, even 
if her expression is sometimes lacking in severity. 

Occasionally, when verbal and rhythmic response be- 
comes adequate to emotion, her poetry achieves eloquence 
and music of an unusual and exciting kind. Surely one of 
her poems, Song, deserves a place in some future Golden 
Treasury of the best modern lyrics. 

O Earth, how lonely you would be 
Without the Wind, without the Sea 


We come and go, we live 
At last within your breast w 


And all the lovely words w 
And all the lovely prayers v 


Are put away, are put aw 
Only the Winds and Wat 


Poetry so sincere and beautiful commands more than 


admiration. Indeed, one reads with a kind of reverence 


the book of this young woman capable of ecstasy in an age 
of unimpassioned gaiety and doubt. G. H. D. 
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QUIET MUSIC 


You Who Have Dreams, by Maxwell Anderson. Simon & 

Shuster. 

The soft slow music of this volume is in sharp contrast 
with the clashing clangor of What Price Glory, the powerful 
war-play written by this author in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings; and its dreamy mood, against the 
harsh realism of the drama, completes the contrast. Yet 
the poet, like the playwright, utters a protest—if not 
against war, yet against certain merciless exactitudes of 
civilization and human destiny. 

You who have dreams born in the bone, 
Who are not alone going alone, 
Who cannot see where the light lies 
For the flame within your eyes, 
From the ends of your seas’ four ways, 
Riddle me these mysteries. 
With utter conviction he announces the perishability of all 
things save the dream. And elsewhere, in Rain-fugue for 
example, he mourns over the perishability even of grief: 
Grief passes like a pathway under rain. 
Oh, if grief goes, then nothing is sure at last; 
Time stops all crying, dries the bitterest tears. 
Sorrow for death, sorrow for love that’s past, 
Goes down with the frail wreckage of the years. 

In The Beggar God the poet dreams his revenge upon 
triumphant materialism. The god “gathers his wrath about 
him” and summons the sea to engulf the towered city: 
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It were better silenc 
With an answer tidal, final, bey 
Better to urge the sea above tl 
Better to sink it all. 





The description of the washing-away of the city 
“through the wavering midnight of waters” is a slow 
movement in quiet tones, mournful like a dirge. And at 
last: 

The city has fallen 
To the sea and the god’s will, it is g 
To the ocean’s spawn—blind fish of tl 
Inhabit here; they shall be know: 
3ut nothing is altered save for th 
Here where land was too dear ar 
Here where the blind man sat ir 
Breathing the dust. 


Storm-flower, the longest poem in the book—about fifty 
stanzas in the old “rhythm royal’’—is a tragic narratiy 
of war-born lust and love and death; its persistent monot 
onous music giving a cumulative emphasis to the sodden 
soggy rain-soaked landscape and rain-falling sky which 
make the background of the bitter little drama. 

This poet has a music of his own; his poems sing, a1 
with an individual tune. In this book his music persuad 


us of unrealities—objects, human beings, actions, att 


butes sink into the dream, become part of it. The motive 


is not a new one—there have always been dreamers; but 
Mr. Anderson repeats it persuasively his own way, and 
to the accompaniment of a fine and carefully studied in 
strument. H. M 
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STORIES IN VERSE 


Karn, by Ruth Manning-Sanders. The Hogarth Press. 
Pages from the History of Zachy Trenoy, by Ruth Manning- 

Sanders. Christophers, London. 

In the rare and difficult art of poetry there is no division 
so difficult as narrative. In the past loom the J/iad and the 
Odyssey, The Divine Comedy, The Canterbury Tales, The 
Faerie Queene, The Eve of St. Agnes—maijestic shadows; 
but who remembers much more of them than a few scenes 
or characters, certain stanzas or phrases? The poet who 
elects to narrate in verse not only must surmount the 
technical difficulty of sustained interest through a fettered 
medium, but must also overcome the spiritual difficulty of 
an indifferent and sluggish audience. For the very look of 
a long poem winding in and out through innumerable 
pages turns away even sensitive readers, who appreciate 
the subtlest of lyrics if only they be short. Narrative 
poetry fattened in the beginning because narrative 
minstrelsy was the only form that literature could take. 
But the drama, the novel, the short story, and the scenario 
have developed since and provided swifter and easier 
modes of mimicking action. Not today would a poet 
weave a yarn “disposed into twelve bookes fashioning 
twelve morall vertues”; not today would he discourse on 
hell and heaven in thousands of lines of verse. There has 
been modern narrative verse, but its bulk and importance 
are small in proportion to the lyric; and the experimental 
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achievements of the moment in this field are few in propor- 
tion to the narratives of the past. 

Fherefore, modern narrative verse is more or less of a 
lost art, until some poet finds it again and composes vers« 
that tells a tale as fluently as prose, yet with the special 
graces of poetry. Karn and Zachy Trenoy, by Ruth 
Manning-Sanders, are modern narrative poems that make 
gallant bids for the attention of an impatient movie-read 
world. Miss Manning-Sanders’ work—at least the 


por 
tions of it that I have seen—is not great; but it breathes 
and struggles. Karn, the earlier poem, is cast entirely in 
an imaginary world. “Young Karn from Isles of Light” 
defies orthodox religion in the shape of “ ferocious priests,” 
marries the king’s daughter, falls in love with her slave 
girl, goes to war, and finally leaves the diversions of mortal 
men in vague disgust and returns to the Isles of Light. 
The symbolism of this piece is at times too obvious, : 
the case of Karn’s defiance of the priests; and at other 
times too subtle, as at the windy ending. The imaginary 
setting is as artificial as the royalty in a pack of card 


Miss Manning-Sanders lacks entir 


} 


Dunsanv’s power of 
creating out of thin air a world that is terrible and real. 

Part of this artificiality rises out of her too easy tech 
nique. The lines of Karn are of varying length with no 
attempt at pattern, yet with n fect of freedom on 
account of pat and frequent rhymes. TI English 
language was not built for lavish rhyming, and poetic line 


must be born in blood and tears or it jangles on the ear 
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The following passage, though intended in high serious- 
ness, is reminiscent of Old King Cole: 
Then in tapestried bed 
A monarch sat up with a groan, 
And called for his robes of purple and red 
And called for his broidered shoon. . . . 
But the poem has undeniable sparkle and charm in flashes. 
The frequent lyrics and snatches of fantastic description, 
help to give life and interest to her work. Here is a portrait 
sketch: 
Broidered was the king’s gown with flowers white and red; 
Small was the king’s eye, and bald his head. 
Small was the king’s eye and puckered all around; 
His lips were fatty when he spoke, and with a whistling sound 
Of brisk and busy self-delight his words fell pleasantly, 
And from his eyes a sprite looked kind, albeit crookedly. 
arn may be posy and pretentious, but it does move. 
K y be pos) 1} t , but it does mov 
Zachy Trenoy is a much happier subject for Miss 
Manning-Sanders’ manner. In this poem she employs her 
fay imagination without artificiality, for Zachy is a 
country lout, a fit model for whimsicalities. With his 
sweetheart Jane he drives the donkey, Jerusalem, over 
Selena Moor into town. His adventures are episodic, 
comical, and pathetic. His sweetheart Jane is stolen by 
the pisgey folk on the moor; in searching for her he falls 
into a mine-shaft and consorts with the “‘buccas” that 
inhabit it. When he comes back to earth again, he plays 
third husband to Widow Rachel. He makes a sad last 
effort to rescue Jane from her spiteful captors, and fails. 
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meyer is editor (Harcourt Brace & Co.). Mr. Untermeyer 
includes certain nineteenth-century poets: in the American 
collection a few forerunners of the modern movement, in 
the British quite a crowd of comparatively unrelated 
names; the two books representing more than two hundred 
and fifty poets. The number iS tor large , In our opinion, 
and its inclusions and exclusions are often difficult 

explain. If Riley is a “modern,” why not Whitman? And 
there are pages by such light-weights as Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, T. A. Daly, Sarah Cleghorn, Alexander Rogers 


etc., not to speak of numerous Britishers whose presence 
among their betters is a mere incumbrance. Also the 
biographical notes, how ever inforn ative, and the spry 


critical estimates interrupt the m« 
The Home Book of Mod: TH V rsé, con pil | by B irton | 
Stevenson (Henry Holt & Co. ),is a still more inch 


indiscriminate collection: eleven hundred pages and fou 
hundred and thirty poets of all kin , from Richar Le 
Gallienne to Edith Sitwell, from Henry Newbolt t 
Dorothy Dow. Almost everybody « y is pl 
ent, rubbing elbows with too many nobodies. A 

bulk of more rigidly chosen evidence would strengthen the 


book’s case for the really extraordinary luxuriance—yes 
and quality—of present-day poetry. 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics, edited by 
Lawrence Binyon (Macmillan Co.), should carry the word 
British in its title, for no American poet is admitted to the 
charmed circle of eighty-eight. This limitation reminds 
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one of Ham/et without Hamlet—at least it robs the title ot 
al] historic completeness. Mr. Binyon has tried to live up 
to the Golden Treasury tradition, but he lacks Palgrave’s 
sure touch and exquisite taste. 

The Little Book of Modern British Verse (contempo- 
raneous), edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, offers a more 
generous showing of recent lyrics, and a more competent 
selection from them, thant Mr. Binyon’s book. Miss 
Rittenhouse’s anthologies are never venturesome; she 
inclines to the fine rather than the strong, the conventional 
rather than the experimental. 

By Haunted Stream, edited by L. A. G. Strong, is a small 
collection of modern English poets whom Basil Blackwell 
has published in Oxford. A few names stand out among 
the mass—sixty—Louis Golding, Aldous Huxley, Robert 
Graves, Moireen Fox, the Sitwells—but rarely with their 
best verse, for mostly the book is very minor poetry indeed. 

We have also the annuals. Of these Mr. Braithwaite’s 
Anthologies of Magazine Verse for the various years are 
always the most comprehensive. Two smaller collections 
are issued under the same title, The Best Poems of 1924— 
the one edited by L. A. G. Strong and published by Small 
Maynard & Co., the other edited by Thomas Moult and 
published in London by Jonathan Cape, with Harcourt 
Brace & Co. issuing the book in this country. It would be 
difficult to choose between these two collections, except 
that Mr. Moult’s, with its charming decorations by Philip 
Hargreen, is much the more attractive book. Both 
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editors being English, the British entries slightly out 
number the American. 

Then there are the local collections. The Northern 
Muse: An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry, arranged 
by John Buchan (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is an excellent 
presentation of Scottish poetry from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth centuries—from James I to Jos ph Lee, a 
soldier of the World War—which reminds me that Scot 
land has contributed very few names to the list of living 
poets now conspicuous. The London Bookman calls this 
book “‘a glory to Scotland.” 

The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, edited by Lennox 
Robinson (Macmillan Co.) goes no farther backward than 
Oliver Goldsmith, and forward it reaches to H. Stuart, to 
whom Poetry gave a “young poet’s prize” in 1923. It is 
a shock to find Emily Bronte, and certain others whom we 
always thought completely English, listed among these 
eighty-or-so Celts; but no doubt the wee drop of Irish 
blood in them was the leaven of genius. 

The Golden Treasury of Portugu Verse of the past 
eight centuries, edited by Aubrey F. G. Bell (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford) is presented in the original, and therefore is 
scarcely in our province. The Portuguese have always 
been a nation of singers, as this book admirably proves; 
but one wonders why “for the most part living poets have 
been omitted.” 

Cape Cod in Poetry, edited by J. F. and F. H. Crowell, 
brings together almost everything that seventy poets have 





of the 
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written in and about the peninsula. Naturally it includes 
good, bad and indifferent. 

Songs and Ballads of Maine Lumberjacks with Other 
Songs from Maine, edited by Roland Palmer Gray (Har- 
vard University Press) should be reviewed as folk-lore. It 
is an exceedingly interesting collection of folk-songs and 
popular ballads of the past hundred years, which are in- 
deed, as the editor says, “great human documents,” deserv- 
ing to be thus preserved lest they perish. 

Cape Cod and Maine bring us near to the ocean. The 
Sea Anthology, edited by Alice Hunt Bartlett, begins with 
124 Sea Sonnets sent by as many writers of verse in a 
recent competition. Naturally most of them are tiresome 
—a reminder of the number of people nowadays who can 
string mild lines together with a patient correctness. 
As a reward, we have a section of more familiar sea poems. 

The Magic Carpet: Poems for Travellers (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is manifestly aimed by its prolific editor, Mrs. 
Waldo Richards, at the globe-trotting tourist. 

Love and Laughter, edited by Matthew Prothero (Four 
Seas Co.) is a collection of the naughtiest love-poems in 
the language, from Spenser and old John Donne to Arthur 
Symons and Conrad Aiken; with ironically fantastic draw- 
ings by Charles Child which grin most disrespectfully at 
the poems. 

The Soul of Wit, A Choice of English Verse Epigrams 
made by George Rostrevor Hamilton (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), seems to be an excellent collection from about two 
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hundred poets, from Carew and Ben Jonson to the living 
English. Apparently Americans are not epigrammatic! 

However, our countrymen may find consolation in 
Carolyn Wells’ Book of American Limericks (same pub 
lisher), even though that shy poet, Anonymous, con 
tributes more than half the volume, including the im- 
mortal Niger-Tiger lines. 

In this country light verse and humorous verse usually 
get their first printing in the various newspaper “columns.” 
Much of it is delicately graceful or wittily ironic to a 
degree that accounts for its popularity and justifies such 
collections as Column Poets (Pascal Covici), in which 
Keith Preston gathers together certain Hit or Miss and 
Pillar to Post poets of the Chicago News and Post. Richard 
Henry Little’s Line Book includes both verse and prose 
from his column in the Chicago Tribune. H. M. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
Poems for the New Age, by Simon Felshin. Thomas 

Seltzer. 

It is impossible to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Felshin’s 
convictions, his hunger, his ardor; but these do not of 
themselves make poetry. Were a bird suddenly to speak 
in tones of human passion to our astounded ears, we should 
cry, ‘But why does he not sing?” A kind of repetition, a 
short-breathed staccato line, serves less as rhythm than as 
bitter emphatic eloquence to convey the author’s grief, 
revolts and prophecies. His first concern is not art but 
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social ideas, nor has he intellectually assimilated personal 
and social pain into food for beauty. At any rate 
not yet. 


The Road to Town, by Charles Divine. Thomas Seltzer. 

This book is most surely not what Mrs. Seltzer says it is 
in the blurb, “the epic of America in verse.” It is nar- 
rative stuff of a rather softly romantic tinge, photographic 
often in detail and as often carefully touched up; written 
in a facile, sometimes pointed, essentially plodding blank 
verse, with very rare moments of anything approaching 
poignancy. An earlier volume, City Ways and Company 
Streets, was more spontaneous, gave keener insight into 
human nature through the poet’s fellow-soldiers than this 


array of small-town people in whose truth frankly I lacked 
belief. 


Wings to Dare, by Grace Hoffman White. Mosher Press, 

Portland, Me. 

These little lyrics waver sometimes irresolutely upward, 
but they never soar very high. One does not doubt that, 
as the title suggests, there has been some sort of flight; but 
the spirit of the reader, as it were, is not borne along. We 
are told about it afterwards. In other words, the author 
has been satisfied merely with her inspirations, and has not 
been greatly concerned with stabilizing them by means of 
an artistic technique. Apparently she expresses herself 
after the immediate conversational fashion, merely choos- 
ing words for their sounds, and rhyming her sentences. 
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NEWS NOTES 

Many of our poets are writing stories nowa 
volume long. We have thought, therefore, 
to devote a number to a few of these nz 
they are in theme and handling. 

The editors of The Dia/ announce that the D 
1925 has been given to Mr. Edward Estlin Cumn 
books of poems—Tulips and Chimneys, XI 
novel, The Enormous Room. This annual aw 








poets, once to a novelist, and once to a critic 
the general vigor of the art in this country 
have also been interesting indications of | 
the Chicago Fourna/ calls attention in an 
recognized by the Pulitzer poetry awards | 
classes covered by the gift of the journali st 
Another of those refuges for poets, of wl 
is the best known, is Yaddo, in Saratoga Sp: 
artist may live for forty dollars or less a n 
to creating. Anyone interested in the 
particulars from Mrs. J. C. Ames, Yaddo, who w 
so much to offer, we wish our guests to con 
It is doubtful if many readers kn 
their work. We are constantly remir 
magazine is a task which, even in its most 
consequences of a direct and intimate kir H 
young poet’s letter which is representatiy 
years ago | sent you some stuff and you 
quite, but these are very promising.’ T] 
had happened to me in eons; at the time I w 
it was Christmas. I’ve always been gratefu 
Jean Barsam Temple has called out 
the anthology Creative Youth (Doubleday ge & 
she writes, ‘ 
has stimulated a very unusual creative out} 


“is a discussion of the attitud 
In addition it contains over a hundred of tl 
of the pudding. Its unusual value amon 


tional attitudes lies in its realization that th 
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those of ordinary mortals only quantitatively, and that quite aside from 
developed ability in writing the pupil’s actual appreciation of works of 
art is contingent upon some personal knowledge of the true creative proc- 
ess, some experience in himself of a high moment and the problem of 
translating it into a medium.” And Mr. James Oppenheim, writing in 
The New Republic, says: “This book, Creative Youth, is bound to be in- 
toxicating to a poet.” The men who deserve credit for this significant 
and successful experiment are Dr. Otis Caldwell, director of the Lincoln 
High School, New York, and Mr. Hughes Mearns, who conducted the 
classes. 

Mr. H. Thompson Rich informs us that “Four will bring out its sixth 
number shortly. Gaer is in New York, Lench is in Italy, and Grokowski 
isin Los Angeles. Rather a job, getting the material together!” 

The Bohemian: A Fournal of Art and Satire has published its first issue 
from Chicago; and The Stratford Company announces the re-appearance 
of The Stratford Monthly “under a new format.” This magazine does 
not pay for contributions, but offers instead a “prize of one-hundred 
dollars” for the best poem published in each four issues. 

The three poems by Edward Davison, in our February number, should 
not have been included because of previous publication in England. No 
fault attaches to the poet, who was unaware that we use only poems 
which have never before been printed. 

We apologize for a misstatement in our January notes on contributors. 
“Mercy Baldwin” is not a pseudonym, but the maiden name of Mrs. 
D. C. Howard of Washington, D. C. Also for an error in the February 
note about Mark Turbyfill; the name of the composer of the Chinese 
ballet there referred to is Henry Eichheim. 

Mr. Paul C. Tewkesbury has been a rover for some years, having 
sojourned in Arizona, Colorado and other western states. At present he 
has returned to his family home in Montpelier, Vermont. 

Mr. Sundown Slim, who may possess some name less picturesque, but 
has not confided it, resides on the H (Lazy) L Ranch in Katy, Texas. 

Miss Irene Stewart is a recent graduate of the University of Oregon, 
and a resident of Eugene. Her poems have appeared in western publica- 
tions. 

Miss Louise Webster, a native of Mississippi, lives in Memphis, Tenn., 
where she is doing private tutoring. 
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The other three poets in this number are well known to our readers. 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, now a resident of New York, is the author of 
a number of books of verse, Introducing Irony (Boni & Liveright), The 
Sardonic Arm (Covici McGee) and Against This Age being the later ones. 

Louise Ayres Garnett (Mrs. Eugene H. G.), of Evanston, IIl., is the 
author of songs, words and music, and of a number of plays for adults and 
children, and a contributor of verse to numerous magazines. 

Mr. Daniel Henderson, of East Orange, N. J., is the author of Life’ 
Minstrel (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
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To habe great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 


— Whitman 
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